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I.  Petition   of  the  Committee  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
TO  THE  House  of  Commons. 

Humbly  SIIE^vETH, 

That  your  pelilionors  beg  leave  to  remind  your  honourable  house, 
that  on  the  l.:3th  day  of  May,  1823,  your  honourable  house,  by  it.s 
unanimous  resolutions,  recog-nised  the  evil  of  slavery,  and  the  duty  of 
providing  for  its  ultimate  extinction  ;  and  that  His  Majesty's  Ministers 
thtn  undtrtook  to  carry  those  resolutions  into  effect. 

That  tliou;^h  seven  years  have  since  elapsed,  durin:^  which  the  Co- 
lonial Asscniljlies  have  persisted  in  either  evadinfj,  or  refusing  to  com- 
ply with,  tlie  resolutions  of  Parliament  and  the  recommendations  of 
His  Majesty's  Government,  supported  by  the  voice  of  the  British 
nation  ;  yet  hitherto  no  adcipiate  means  of  giving  them  eflect  have 
been  adopted  by  your  honourable  house. 

That  vour  petitioners  regret  to  find  that,  even  in  the  colonies  subject 
to  the  legislation  of  the  Crown,  the  Orders  in  council,  including  the 
revised  and  consolidated  order  of  the  2d  of  February  last,  though  con- 
taining some  important  and  salutary  enactments,  fall,  nevcrtlieless,  far 
short  of  those  official  and  parliamentary  pledges  of  182'j  which  they 
professed  to  fulfil,  and  have  provided  no  sufficient  means  either  for  the 
♦iiiat  extinction  of  slavery,  or  for  its  effectual  mitigation. 
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I  hat  mIiiI.-  tliiic  pledges  liavc  thus  remainttJ  for  >evtn  vtars  linfiil- 
tilled,  the  coiiiinittee  ul'  the  West  Iiidi.i  planters  and  merchants  in  this 
country,  who,  at  the  rommencement  of  that  period,  had  fully  ussf.nted 
to  their  propriety,  have  recently  withdrawn  their  concurrence,  and  have 
not  scrupled  to  ox()ress  their  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  local 
Icijislalures  in  the  course  which  tliey  have  pursued,  and  which  has  been, 
in  fact,  a  rejection  of  the  measures  recommended  by  the  Crown,  and  of 
that  measure  especially  which  proposed  to  facilitate  the  manumission 
of  the  slave. 

That  this  conduct  of  the  West  India  conmiittee  may  be  considered  as 
a  plain  avowal,  notwithstanding  their  previous  professed  adhesion  to  the 
resolutions  of  182.J,  that  it  is  their  fixed  purpose  and  intention  that 
slavery  shall  be  perpetual ;  and  it  is  manifestly  calculated  to  confirm 
the  Colonial  Assemblies  in  their  contumacy,  and  to  render  any  effective 
reform,  by  their  means,  still  more  hopeless  than  your  petitioners  have 
always  deemed  it  to  be. 

That  under  these  circumstances  of  disappointment,  and  utterly  de- 
spairing of  any  aid  towards  the  abolition  of  slavery  from  the  colonial 
legislatures  or  from  the  holders  of  slaves  generally,  your  petitioners 
feel  themselves  compelled  again  to  press  on  the  attention  of  your  ho- 
nourable house  the  recognised  and  admitted  evils  of  that  system ;  — 
its  injustice,  inhumanity,  and  impolicy;  its  hostility  to  the  principles  of 
the  British  constitution  ;  and  its  utter  repugnance  to  the  spirit  and  pre- 
cepts of  the  Christian  religion  ;  and  to  declare  their  firm  conviction  that 
it  IS  only  by  the  direct  legislation  of  Parliament  that  a  remedy  can  be 
applied  to  these  evils,  and  their  unalterable  determination  (which  they 
believe  to  be  that  also  of  the  public  at  large)  to  leave  no  lawful  means 
unattempted  for  etiecting,  by  parliamentary  enactment,  and  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  period,  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the 
dominions  of  His  .Majesty. 

That  contemplating  slavery  in  this  light,  your  petitioners  cannot 
withhold  the  strong  expression  of  their  concern  and  regret,  that  a  system 
so  productive  of  misery  and  crime  should  not  only  be  tolerated  by  this 
Christian  nation,  but  should  be  directly  u[)held  by  its  naval  and  military 
force  at  a  frightful  cost  of  European  lite,  and  should  also,  by  means  of 
the  bounties  and  protection  granted  to  the  produce  of  slave  labour  in 
our  colonies,  be  even  favoured  and  encouraged,  to  the  injury  and  disad- 
vantage of  the  produce  of  free  labour  in  the  other  tropical  possessions 
of  the  Crown. 

That  such  a  policy  as  this,  while  it  is  most  unjust  towards  multitudes 
of  our  fellow-subjects,  and  most  injurious  to  the  general  commercial 
interests  of  the  empire,  tends  directly  to  aggravate  the  sufferings  and 
prolong  the  bondage  of  unoffending  British  subjects,  and  to  involve  this 
country  in  the  guilt  and  shame  of  abetting  and  maintaining,  at  an 
enormous  expense  of  blood  and  treasure,  a  system  which  it  has  recog- 
nised and  denounced  as  inhuman,  immoral,  and  unjust. 

That  the  cruel  and  afHicting  circumstances  which  have  marked  the 
moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  colonial  slave  have  long  claimed 
the  commiseration  of  every  benevolent  mind,  but  have  been  forced  on 
the  attention  of  your  petitioners  at  this  time  by  recent  occurrences,  and 
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especially  by  \.\\i:  iaU;  iiitokiaiit  acts  of  tlu;  k'^islaliirc  of  Jamaica,  and 
by  tlu;  |>erseculioris  winch  Christian  missionaries,  and  tiicir  ncfjro  con- 
vert* have  had  to  cndnrc,  and  arc  still  endnrinr;  in  that  island  ;  and  to 
thesf;  they  respcctfnlly  bei;  to  direct  the  consideration  of  your  honour- 
able house. 

That  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  your  petitioners  apun  to  enter  into  anv 
specification  of  the  various  and  unnumbered  evils,  whether  physical  or 
moral,  of  tlie  present  colonial  system  of  Great  Britain.  They  are 
already  too  well  known  to  require  it.  But  your  petitioners  cannot  for- 
bear from  brin^ini^  before  the  view  of  your  honourable  house,  as  one  of 
its  rnosi  opprobrious  features,  the  circumstance  that  under  the  alle"-iance 
of  a  British  Monarch,  and  within  the  legislative  jurisdiction  of  a  British 
Farliainent,  thousands  of  children  are  aimuallY  born  to  no  inheritance 
but  that  of  a  hopeless  and  interminable  bondage. 

That  the  experience  of  the  last  seven  years  has  brouc^ht  the  nature 
and  baneful  effects  of  slavery  more  fully  under  the  cocrnizance  of  Par- 
Jiament  and  the  public  ;  and  that  conteiuplatino  in  this  view  the  evi- 
dence now  lying  on  the  table  of  your  honourable  bouse; the  enormi- 
ties which  are  there  officially  brought  to  liL;ht  ;  tlu>  statistical  informa- 
tion which  has  there  been  officially  furnish,  d  ;  and  above  all,  the  very 
measures  of  pretended  and  delusive  reforms  which  have  been  framed 
during  that  period,  by  the  colonial  legish;turcs.  as  well  as  those  they 
have  refused  to  adopt;  your  petitioners  arc  driven  to  this  conclusion, 
that  slavery  is    an  evil   which  requires    not    merolv  to  be  palliated  or 

amended,  but  which  it  is  an  imperative  duiv  whoUv  to  eradicate* that 

It  is  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  a  practice  capable  of  bein<'-  rendered 
tolerable  by  regulation,  but  as  a  crime  to  Ih>  suppvcssinl,  an  outrao-e  on 
our  professed  principles  as  Christians  to  be  reiunmcetl,  and  a  foufstain 
on  the  national  character  to  be  wholly  and  tor  ever  oll'aced. 

That  your  petitioners,  indeed,  must  contVss  that  they  can  discover  no 
essential  difference,  in  point  of  principle,  belwivn  the  colonial  slavery 
which  we  are  reluctantly  made  to  uphold  and  even  to  foster  and 
encourage,  and  the  African  slave  trade  which  wv  have  stamped  with  the 
merited  characters  of  felony  and  piracy,  and  which  wi'  visit  with  the 
penalty  justly  due  to  those  atrocious  crinie>.  aiul  which  e\«ii  the  advo- 
cates of  slavery  now  admit  to  be  fully  enlitli\i  to  tl.,-  reprobation  which 
lias  been  affi.ved  to  it. 

That,  in  this  view,  it  is  most  important  \.h\\  Vvnii  honourable  house 
should  be  reminded,  thit  before  the  slave  travU-  bad  received  its  final 
condemnation,  it  was  strenuously  defendtd  bv  the  same  advocates  who 
now  defend  colonial  slavery  ;  and  your  petitioners  \enturc  to  assert  that 
with  slight  variations,  the  petitions,  remonsf.ancvs.  and  speeches  in  sup- 
port of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  whole  character  v>f  tb.c  n^sislance  made  to 
the  abolition  of  that  foul  and  murderous  tratfiv-.were  crounileil  on  the  very 
same  principles,  supported  by  the  very  same  ariiunu  nts,  and  conducted 
in  the  very  same  spirit,  as  have  marked  the  rtxM;;  etVorts  o\  the  same 
parties,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  impevle  tb.e  proirress  of  colonial 
reform,  and  to  frustrate  the  solemn  resoluc  x\ns  v>:"  Wirhaimnt  and  the 
wishes  of  the  country  at  large  on  that  subjcc; 

That  your  petitioners  arc  fuilhcr  coii\  inv.-.v  t'-.v.  Uu    laudal^ic  eHorl^ 
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r jf  Grtat  brilain  to  induce  other  nations  to  .iSandon  the  slave  IrruJe  have 
liiiherto  failed  of  their  efl'ect,  and  must  eoutr.r,.e  to  do  so,  so  loiij^  as  ue 
ourselves,  for  our  own  profit,  retain  the  unfortunate  victims  of  our 
tbrmer  cr'mes,  and  their  innocent  orispritu-.  m  a  state  of  cruel,  lio[<c- 
less.  and  uncompensated  bondage. 

Tiiat  under  the  painful  impression  of  thest>  sentiments,  sentiments 
which  have  recently  obtained  the  unaninious  approbation  of  a  very  large 
and  hii^hlv  respectable  meeting  in  tliis  city,  and  in  which  your  petitioners 
contidentlv  anticipate  the  universal  concurrence  of  all  classes  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom  who  do  not  participate  in  the  administration  or  in 
the  gains  of  slavery  ;  your  [)etiiioners  feel  it  to  be  their  imperative  obliga- 
tion again  to  approach  your  honourable  house  with  their  most  urgent 
entreaties,  that  vou  would  no  longer  postpone  to  take  this  momentous 
subject  into  your  early  and  earnest  consideration,  and  that  in  order 
etiectuallv  to  relieve  tiie  country  from  the  guilt  and  ignominy  of  such  a 
system,  vou  would  proceed  forthwith  to  devise,  and  adopt,  and  enforce 
the  best  and  wisrst  means  of  ensuring  its  universal  extinction  through- 
out the  British  Empire  ;  and  that,  until  tl\is  most  desirable  consumma- 
tion shall  have  been  attained,  immediate  nieasures  may  be  taken,  at 
least  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  to  prevent  any  farther  addi- 
tion beins  made  to  the  present  number  of  enslaved  British  subjects,  by 
tixin'^^  a  day  after  which  all  children  wl>o  ■iball  be  born  within  the  do- 
minions of  His  .Majesty,  whatever  be  their  class,  condition,  or  com- 
plexion, shall  thenceforward  be  absolutely  and  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses free. 

II. — The  C\-«e  of  thl  Wt;>T  India  Planters  ;  or,  PAUPEai^M  on 
A  GREAT  Scale. 

We  hear  much  at  the  present  moment  of  the  sufferings  of  th^  West 
India  Planters,  and  an  application  is  about  to  \)e  made  to  Pari.oment 
f  jr  their  relief.  Before  the  application  is  granted,  it  seems  expedient  to 
consider  its  nature.  It  is  in  fact  an  attempt  to  bolster  up,  by  national 
aid,  a  losing  speculation,  which  cannot  possibly  be  supported,  and 
which,  from  its  unjust  and  impolitic  nature,  has  been,  and  must  ever 
continue  to  be,  a  source  of  loss  and  disaster  to  the  nation,  and  to  all 
concerned  in  it. 

To  prove  this,  it  wiK  only  be  necessary  to  take  a  brief  review  of  the  past 
history  of  West  India  plantership.  Mr.  Long,  the  historian  of  .Jamaica, 
has  fully  established  the  fact,  that  so  long  ago  as  the  year  17.30,  the 
Planters  of  that  Island  were  labouring  under  severe  distress.  Mr.  Bryan 
Edwards,  the  historian  of  the  West  Indies,  referring  to  the  period  which 
closed  in  the  year  1792,  when  his  work  first  appeared,  asserts,  (in  his  ->nd 
vol.  book  vi.  chap.  i.  Ah  ed.  p.  ,-387,)  that  though  "  many  have  compe- 
tencies which  enable  tliem  to  live  well  with  economy  in  this  country,  yet 
the  great  mass  of  Planters  are  men  of  oppressed  fortunes,  eonsvjned 
by  debt  to  unremdl/n'j  drudgery  i7i  the  Colonies,  with  a  hope,  which 
eternally  mocks  their  grasp,  of  happier  days,  and  a  release  from  their 
CJnbarrass7nents." 

But  we  have  still  more  decisive  authority  than  that  even  of  Bryan 
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Ldwards  for  the  previilencc  of  great  distress  at  this  period,  unci  during 
llie  twenty  preceding  years,  ihut  is  to  say,  from  1772  to  1792. 

On  the  23rd  of  November,  179.2,  a  Report  was  prepared  on  the 
Sugar  Trade  of  Jamaica,  by  a  Committee  of  the  Assembly,  and  con- 
firmed and  printed  by  its  order,  wliich  contains  the  following  passage. 

"  III  the  course  of  trcentij  years,  177  estates  in  Jamaica  have  been 
sold  for  the  jjaymcnt  of  debts;  55  estates  have  been  throun  up;  and 
92  are  still  in  the  hands  of  creditors  ;  and  it  appears,  from  a  return 
viade  by  the  provost  marshal,  that  80,121  executions,  amounting  to 
£22,563,786  sterling,  have  been  lodged  in  his  ojfice  in  the  course  of 
twenty  years." 

A  gleam  of  prosperity  appears  to  have  followed  the  revolution  of  St. 
Domingo;  but  in  a  few  years  the  sky  was  again  overcast,  and  in  a 
Report  of  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  of  23d  Nov.  1804,  and  printed  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  2.jth  Feb.  1805,  we  have  the  following 
statement. 

"  Every  British  mercliani  holding  securities  on  real  estates,  ?.v 
Jiliyig  bills  in  Chancery  to  foreclose,  although  ivhen  he  has  ohtuir.ed 
his  decree  he  hesitates  to  enforce  it,  because  he  must  himself  become 
the  proprietor  of  the  plantation,  of  which  from  fatal  experience  he 
knoivs  the  consequence.  No  one  will  advance  money  to  relieve  those 
whose  debts  approach  half  the  value  of  their  property,  nor  even  lend  a 
moderate  sum  without  a  judgment  in  ejectment  and  release  of  errors, 
that  at  a  moment's  notice  he  may  take  out  a  ivrit  of  possession,  and 
enter  on  the  plantation  of  his  unfortunate  debtor.  Sheriffs  officers 
and  collectors  of  taxes  are  every  where  offering  for  sale  the  property 
of  individuals  who  have  seen  better  days,  and  now  must  vieic  their 
effects  purchased  for  half  their  real  value,  and  at  less  than  half  the 
original  cost.  Far  from  having  the  reversion  expected,  the  creditor  is 
often  not  satisfied.  All  kind  of  credit  is  at  an  end.  If  litigation  in 
the  courts  of  common  law  has  diminished,  it  is  not  from  i?icreascd 
ability  to  perform  contracts,  but  from  coiifidence  having  ceased,  and 
no  man  parting  with  property  but  for  an  immediate  payment  of  th( 
consideration.  A  faithful  detail  ivould  have  the  appearance  of  a 
frightful  caricature.'' 

In  1807,  the  consideration  of  the  commercial  state  of  the  West  Indies 
was  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Report 
of  that  Committee  was  printed,  by  an  order  of  the  House  of  the  24th 
July,  1807,  and  is  numbered  65  ;  and  it  may  be  referred  to  with  great 
advantage,  as  exhibiting  the  generally  ruinous  nature  of  sugar-planting 
speculations  in  our  slave  colonies,  and  the  desperate  and  costly  expe- 
dients which  the  planters  are  in  the  habit  of  demanding  for  their  relief. 
At  that  time,  as  now,  the  West  Indies  were  exhibited  as  liable,  without 
speedy  aid,  to  inevitable  ruin,  and  to  the  total  loss  of  their  vast  capital. 

In  the  following  year  the  same  subject  was  pressed  again  on  the 
attention  of  Parliament,  and  a  voluminous  Report  was  printed, 
by  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  13th  April,  1808,  No. 
178,  in  which  it  is  recommended  that  sugar  should  be  substituted  for 
grain  in  our  distilleries.  To  this  Report  a  detailed  statement  is 
iififieiMl.jd    from    llic  AsSi  inblv    oi    Jamaica,  dated    13th   No\.    1^07,  ii' 
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wluch  they  state,  that,  witliiu  the  la->t  tivo  or  six  years,  bit  estates  had- 
been  abandoned,  3  J  sold  und.  r  di<:r<(s  of  Chancery,  llj  more  res|)(;ct- 
wvr  which  suits  in  Chancerv  uiie  dc|>tudini;,  and  many  more  for  which 
bills  wt-re  preparin;^: — •'  iVoin  lln>e  facts,"  they  say,  "  the  House  will 
be  able  to  jud;^e  to  ivhat  an  'dannnnj  ixtcnt  the  distresses  of  the  Sui/fir 
Planters  have  already  rfa<  In  d,  and  mth  what  accelerated  rapiditij 
they  are  7iow  increasimj  ;  for  the  smjar  estates  lately  brought  to  sale, 
and  nuiu  in  the  Court  of  dhantrry  in  this  Island  and  in  England, 
amount  to  about  one-fhnrtk  of  the  whole  number  of  the  Colony. 

"  Your  Comvuttec  hnv  to  Inim nt  that  ruin  has  already  taken  place, 
and  they  must,  under  a  (untinnancc  ufthe  present  circumstances,  anti- 
cipate very  shorth/  'In.  hmihruptiy  of  a  much  larger  part  of  the  com- 
munity, and,  in  thr  in,irs<  of  a  few  years,  of  the  whole  class  of  Sugar 
Planters,  excepting  pi  rhaps  a  very  few  in  peculiar  circumstances." 

And  the  remedv  which  il^- .l.unaica  Assembly  modestly  recommended, 
was  to  ado[)t  mi;an>  to  r  n-.-  ihe  price  of  their  sut^ars  in  Eii;^land  to  from 
(JOi-.  to  70s.  a  cwt.  (  xclusivc  of  duly,  as  alone  adequate  to  ati'ord  a  livm^ 
proHt  to  the  plaiilt-r;  and  to  this  end  they  further  recommend  the  sub- 
stitution <jf  their  su^ir  fjr  lirilish  ijrain  in  the  distilleries. 

On  the  I">th  of  June.  iHlJ,  by  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
a  "  representation  ui  th»;  Assembly  of  Jamaica  to  the  Kin^  "  was  laid  on 
the  table  and  printt  d.  It  is  numl)ered  "279.  in  this  representation  simi- 
lar comjjlaints  to  tho>e  ilrcidy  specitied  were  renewed.  They  there  speak 
of  ihcir  rum  as  comph  te, — "  For  two  years  has  this  most  calamitous 
state  l)een  endured;  the  crops  of  iSOJand  ISlOare  in  a  state  worse 
tiiaii  us<  less  ; — a  third  draws  towards  its  close  with  no  appearance  of 
ami  ndinent  or  alteration.  The  crop  is  gathering  in"  (they  are  speaking 
liere  of  cotfee),  "  but  its  exuberance  excites  no  sensation  of  pleasure."  If 
the  slaves  of  the  coffee  plantations  are  offered  for  sale,  who,  they  ask 
"  can  buy  them  ? — The  proprietors  of  the  old  sugar  estates  are  them- 
'tclccs  sinking  under  accumulated  burdens."  "  If  ever  there  was  a 
case  demanding  the  active  and  immediate  interference  of  a  paternal 
government,  to  relieve  the  burdens  and  alleviate  the  calamities  of  a 
most  valuable  and  useful  class  of  subjects,"  "  it  is  that  of  the  Coffee 
Planters  of  Jamaica." 

The  remedy  the  Assembly  proposed  was  a  high  protecting  duty,  or 
even  a  prohibition  of  other  coffee. — But  they  proceed — 

"  The  distresses  of  our  constituents  are  not  confined  to  the  Coffee 
Planters.  The  growers  of  cotton,  pimento,  and  the  minor  staples,  are 
also  suffering  severely  from  their  depreciation.  The  Sugar  Plantf.rs, 
however,  call  more  especially  for  protection  and  interposition.""  "  The 
ruin  of  the  original  possessors  has  been  gradually  completed.  Estate 
after  estate  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  mortgagees  and  creditors 
absent  from  the  island,  until  there  are  large  districts,  ichole  parishes, 
in  which  there  is  not  a  single  proprietor  of  a  sugar  plantation  resident.'" 
"  The  distress,"  they  add,  "  cannot  be  well  aggravated,"  and  the  most 
moderate  recompence  which  can  save  the  sugar  grower  from  ruin,  is  said 
to  be  50s.  a  cwt.  exclusive  of  duty  ;  for  "  it  is  not  to  be  concealed,  and 
cannot  be  denied,  that  i  crisis  has  at  last  arrived,  when  nothing  but  the 
immediate  and  powerful  inlcr[)Osition  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
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rmpiro  can  prevent  our  utter  destruction.  Exactions,  debasement,  and 
privatif)n8  have  been  long  and  patiently  endured  by  the  proprietors.  A 
large  pto|)Ortion  of  them  now  see  approaching  the  lowest  state  of  human 
misery,  absolute  want  to  their  families,  and  the  horrors  of  a  gaol  for 
theniHclves  ! " 

The  general  effect  of  these  statements,  strong  as  they  are,  seems  to 
have  been  borne  out,  in  some  measure,  by  a  speech  of  Mr.  Marryat,  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1813,  in  a  debate  on  the  East  India  sugar 
duties.  He  is  stated  to  have  then  affirmed,  "  That  there  were  compa- 
ratively few  estates  in  the  West  Indies,  that  had  not,  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  been  sold  or  given  up  to  creditors." 

And  now,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  twenty  years  more,  during  which 
the  Wist  Indies  have  been  drawing  immense  sums  from  the  pockets  of 
the  public  for  bounties  and  protections,  and  have  had  freedom  too  given 
to  thur  commerce,  what  is  the  language  they  are  this  very  moment  ad- 
dressing to  Parliament  and  the  nation  '.  It  is  this, — "  The  alannvuj 
and  unprecedented  state  of  distress  in  which  the  whole  British  West 
Jndiii  interest  is  at  this  time  involved,"  the  petitioners  say,  justifies  them 
in  imploring  Parliament  "  to  adopt  prompt  and  effeclual  measures  of 
relief.  i«  order  to  preserve  them  from  inevitable  ruin."  And  not  satisfied 
with  the  protection  they  already  enjoy,  and  a  bounty  of  about  5s.  3d.  a 
cwt.  tb.ev  again  revert  to  the  necessity  of  securing  a  remunerating  price 
for  siiC'ir  of  70s.  to  8()s.  a  cwt.  (see  the  Bristol  petition);  and  they  call 
also  tVr  additional  protection  for  their  rum. 

W:  at  a  picture  have  we  here  of  trightful  pauperism!  A  body  of  not 
(juili  -\000  sugar  planters  have  already  obtained  of  the  country  by 
boun;  rs  alone  upwards  of  a  million  of  money  annually  in  the  enhanced 
vahif  i-'f  their  sugars,  being  an  average  of  near  600/.  a  year  to  each 
of  thiii.  And  not  content  with  this  payment,  exacted  by  their  cla- 
mon"'^>  importunity,  they  now  come  to  us  for  more. — We  term  it  a 
systcn  of  pauperism,  and  with  reason,  for  it  has  all  the  worst  charac- 
lerisi.i.'*  of  a  comj)ulsory  poor's  rate.  It  therefore  may  be  expected 
to  p»r.-«ii:ce  all  the  injurious  effects  on  the  recipients  which,  when  we 
look,  fc^'u  •'!  us,  we  see  to  flow  from  ill  administered  parochial  relief  in 
ihi--^  i>.«ntrv  If  is,  in  short,  a  system  of  pauperism  on  a  large  scale, 
atten."!  'i  with  all  the  evils  of  pauperism.  Those  evils  have  been  stated  by 
a  Cf»ri.i!iltfe  of  the  House  of  (  oinnions  to  be,  in  the  case  of  the  paupers, 
a  WAi .  ol"  exertion  and  self-dcpoiidence,  recklessness  of  the  future, 
impr;"dence,  waj»te,  [irofligacy,  «.Vc.  <Vc. ;  and,  as  it  respects  tlie  public, 
uncei.Mitg  and  insatiable  dcniands  for  farther  aid  ;  instead  of  looking 
for  k'p  l^  their  own  industry  and  ecorioniy,  and  to  a  reformation  in 
thei;  ^iaiis  of  life,  they  throw  themselves  on  the  eleemosynary  bounty 
of  th.'  public. — Those  who  read  above  what  has  been  the  state  of  West 
Indii»i  interests,  during  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  notwithstanding 
all  tlw  impolitic  and  costly  bocjns  accorded  to  them,  will  easily  see  how 
apilv  liid  in  how  many  points  the  parallel  applies.  And  perhaps,  of  all 
till  H  •■"fortunes  which  have  attended  West  India  speculators,  none 
hav;  >xeu  mere  fatal  to  th'-ir  prosj)erily,  and  more  pregnant  with  evil, 
c\ri  n  a  pecuniary  point  of  vit-w,  than  ilie  success  which  has  attended 
rliei    .  aniorous  importunity  for  public  aid.      Thcv  liave  overlooked,  like 
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ilic  sturdy  be^^i^iLr*  the  means  of  relict' uitliin  their  own  |>inv>;.  u,  (ir«li  ; 

to  (Jraw  :in   easy,  thouf^h  unsatisfactory  and  precarious  pu'MMcu,  fn.m 

the  weakness  and  credulity  of  others. 

But  for  this,  would  it  have  been  possible  that  the  \V(<>1  liulic-  ^lloul<i 

have  continued  in  that  low  and  wretched  state  of  improvtui.iit  which 

they  now  exhibit ;— that  the  miserable  hoe,  raised  by  the  f.<l.l.'  hands 
of  men  and  women,  driven  forward  by  the  cart-whip,  should  Mill  Ix  their 
only  mstrument  in  turning  up  the  soil,  to  the  neglect  of  ralih-  M»i  ma- 
chinery ; — that  all  modern  improvements  in  husbandry  sIiouM  !•<•  almost 
unknown; — that  one  unvarying  course  of  exhausting  crops  sinHild  be 
pursued  without  change  or  relief; — and  that  in  a  climali!  <<iiiL',«Mial  to 
them  the  population  should  continue  progressively  and  r.ipidlv  to  d'- 
crease?  'I'hese  and  many  other  points  that  might  be  mciilinii.d  are 
fatal  anomalies,  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  wiihiiin^  in- 
fluence of  Slavery,  and  of  the  factitious  aid  by  which  it  is  iiph.  Id  m  -iW 
Its  unmitigated  malignity.  How  different  would  have  been  tin  i  i'- ot 
things  in  our  Colonies,  had  a  different  course  been  pursue<l  !  H"^v  dif- 
ferent would  soon  be  their  state,  and  this  is  now  a  far  more  iinp'ntant 
consideration,  if  they  were  driven  to  depend  on  their  own  i(s.,iii"<, 
and  if  they  were  released  from  the  injurious  effects  of  that  p, inn-'  inl- 
and protecting  system  which  has  hitherto  kept  tliem  from  .11  .  Ii«  riive 
efforts  of  improvement ! 

If  there  be  truth  in  history,  or  any  certainty  in  political  .<  n m  .-,  the 
downfall  of  the  present  system,  and  of  the  restrictive  laws  whn  li  main- 
tain it,  would  prove  beneficial  to  none  more  than  to  the  O/l'-m  .ih  ilit-m- 
selves; — but  upon  that  point  we  cannot  now  enter,  and  will  only  ..dd,  iliat 
it  is  vain  to  expect,  that,  while  the  West  Indies  maintain  tli<  u  m'/i."p'-lv, 
and  are  thus  protected  against  the  compelition  of  free  lab<;ii(,  a  -muir 
effectual  step  will  be  taken  in  the  career  of  reformation. 

But  it  is  not  the  distress  of  the  West  India  planters,  a,  an-m/  from 
the  impolitic  system  we  have  been  pursuing,  which  is  chi'flv  »o  l.<-  de- 
plored, but  the  aggravated  sufferinirs  which  it  entails  on  the  !  i  ^  popu- 
lation. For  itadmifs  of  demonstration  that,  independently  of  in-  oilier 
unnumbered  evils  of  slavery,  sugar  planting,  as  conducted  m  ii<'-  ''^'St 
Indies,  is  decidedly  unfriendly  to  human  lif' ;  and  that  its  d.  in/'  tiv 
inriuence  is  aggravated  by  ihe'very  circumstances  which  swell  ifi-  -  nns 
of  the  planter,  namely,    the    fertility  of  the  soil,  and   the   p.oie- nou 

•  The  resemblance,  thoui^h  sufficiently  apposite  in  some  points  '-I  "'  ""  •  ''"'*' 
in  others.  The  mendicmcy  of  the  West  Indians  iiims  at  nior.-  <'-••<>  '-■';"  t**. 
and  their  ambition  takes  a  iii^'her  flifrht  than  that  of  the  inmate.-,  "t  f>"  '■'  •^•''*''t 
and  St.  Giles's.  These  are  content  with  the  means  of  occasion-.!  ' ''/•'•"■■■*i», 
while  the  West  Indians  have  their  more  costly  t):in(iuet9  at  the  M'.i'"'  **"' 
the  latter  aspire  to  still  more  expensive  indulj;enriis.  Their  <;ay  frK'""""  '*'"i 
splendid  equipages,  their  rich  viands  and  tiieir  costly  wines,  Ijy  win'  •'  '<i*uy  a 
favourable  vote  is  f^ained  to  their  interests,  must  be  lu^nntained.  T;.' /  ■  'i»t  '■* 
enabled  also  to  purchase  seats  in  parliament  (or  tbi  ihm  Ives,  and  tb  •■'•  '  '  "juU'A 
the  Government  in  tlie  distribution  of  its  favours,  ;ind  the  coursf-  '-f  •"'■  ;''''"->• 
And  to  all  these  objects  it  is  their  design,  at  the  |.i.  r..nt  moment,  "-  '•-"'•  ^j'*" 
country,  if  they  can,  contribute  still  more  l<ir^;il>  ■  I'.ut  this  dtsi,ijr.  <  '  ''' '^ 
hoped  that  the  good  sense,  not  to  say  the  in<>i  il  b  <liii^' of  the  <•-./•';■  >*dl 
•  "mpletely  lVii<strate. 
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aflbrded  to  his  produce  by  bounties  and  protections.  It  is  not  merely 
that  these  advantages  enable  him  to  live  at  a  distance  from  his  slaves, 
who  are  thus  left  to  the  care  of  mere  hirelings;  but  that  they  form  a 
strong  temptation  to  an  increased  exaction  of  slave  labour.  Accord- 
ingly we  find,  that  where  the  lands  are  most  productive,  yielding  the 
largest  return  for  the  labour  of  each  slave,  and  a  proportionately  larger 
share  of  whatever  gain  arises  from  protection  and  bountv,  the  ratio  of 
mortality  is  the  highest.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  advantages 
of  the  planter,  and  the  mortality  of  the  slave,  "bear  such  a  imiform 
relation  to  each  other,  as  may  be  made  the  subject  of  a  very  exact  cal- 
culation. The  general  tendency  of  things,  however,  is  not  the  less 
apparent.  And  this  view  of  the  subject  supplies  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  argument,  on  which  too  many  repose  as  a  justification  of  their 
stipineness  in  this  cause,  namely,  that  it  is  so  obviously  the  interest  of 
the  master  to  treat  his  slaves  well,  that  no  foreign  interference  is  re- 
quired to  that  end ;  for  ii  shews  that  various  adventitious  circum- 
stances may  concur,  as  unhappily  they  do  concur  in  the  case  of  our 
sugar  colonies,  to  bring  the  profit  of  the  master  and  the  well-being  of 
the  slave  into  direct  and  immediate  competition. 

And  it  further  appears,  that  while  the  mortality  of  the  slaves  seems 
to  keep  pace  with  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  and  the  consequent 
high  profits  of  the  master,  the  distress  of  the  planter  seems  also  to  run 
parallel  with  those  apparently  favourable  circumstances  in  his  lot.  The 
proportion  of  slaves,  sold  in  execution,  is  greatest  in  those  colonies 
where  the  quantity  of  produce  they  rear  by  the  acre  is  proportionably 
the  largest.  The  number  of  slaves  sold  in  execution  in  Demerara  and 
Trinidad,  for  example,  where  the  soil  is  the  richest  and  the  planter's 
gains  the  greatest,  is  more  than  double,  when  compared  with  its  popu- 
lation, what  it  is  in  the  less  fertile  colonies.  This  may  only  prove,  per- 
haps, that  the  more  fortunate  adventurers  in  the  West  Indian  lottery, 
are  incited,  like  all  other  gamblers,  by  their  very  success,  to  indulge  in 
habits  of  greater  profusion,  and  to  become  more  careless  and  improvi- 
dent in  the  management  of  their  aflliirs.  But  even  if  this  should  be  the 
real  solutiini  of  the  phenomenon,  does  it  not  still  shew  that  the  natural 
course  of  the  moral  government  of  the  world  is  framed  with  a  singular 
aptitude  to  disappoint  the  designs  of  those,  whose  object  it  is  to  enrich 
themselves  by  the  rigorous  exaction  of  the  uncompensated  labour  of 
their  fellow-creatures  ^ 


HI.  The  We'«t    India    Reporter's   View  or  the    Exi-ENntTrRE 
OF  Sierra  Leone. 

In  our  59th  Number  we  adverted  to  an  Article  in  No.  X\\  III.  of  the  West 
India  Reporter,  on  Sierra  Leone,  in  which  the  ( ost  of  that  estahlishnient  was 
^iven.  The  tost  of  Sierra  Leone,  says  the  Kditor,  had  been  from  1H(I7  to  182-1. 
rnclusive,  as  follows  : — 

Payments  to  the  Company  previous  to  \\\c  transfer  of  fht-  settle 

ment "     i^'' '•'"•' 

Armv '^''"'^» 

Nav; '•'•'02 

Ordnance  ....••        1S^,I'<» 

'ivil  Establishment  .  .  21H.1J<> 

•2   1 


•i78 


Tlic  West  India  Reporter's   Vicu  >ij  ih. 


Public  BcJdings     . 
Capture-J  uberated  Africans 
Other  chATces  not  included 


Sainf  eipense  in  1825 
Ditto     .     .     .        lsJ6 


Averaged 


f  ls27 
\  1S28 
C.  1«2<) 


.'VM21 
-Mi), 121 

;■-'.. ':5s,:{.-,i 
i:'.>,Ki:i 
Ii;2,:5(i7 
1)0,000 
liO,000 
liO.OOO 

i  account, 


This  amoant  we  are  told  was  "  taken  from  an  unpublished  off. 
made  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  182G." 

We  \entured  to  question  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  and  (  ^'-'1  for  this 
alleged  unpublished  official  document. 

In  a  succeeding  W Cst  India  Itepurter,  No.  \\\.  \elifmi-til  ...  ..nation  is 
expressed  at  our  incredulity,  and  reference  is  made  with  an  air  ./;"  . -.in^ph  to  a 
paper  which,  it  is  said,  was  laid  before  the  Finance  Cumiiiittf .-  :'  1^27,  and 
bears  the  number  170;  and  then  follows  the  usual  poriKin  <if  ;2Tective  for 
having  dareil  to  express  any  doubt  of  its  accuracy.  -Mill,  a.-,  the  ••  iitors  pru- 
dently abstained  from  producing  the  document  itself,  wlucli  'v  a  bare  in- 
spection, might  have  settled  the  question,  and  they  those  rather  Vj  .-how  their 
skill  in  vituperatives ;  our  doubt  was  not  removed.  It  is  now,  how^-ver,  com- 
pletely obviated,  for  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  drif  ument  which 
the  West  India  Reporter  atfected  to  quote,  and  we  now  laj  it  before  our 
readers. 

The  paper  bears  this  general  title,  "  .An  account  sh'win.'  ifie  amount 
expended  by  Great  Britain  in  consequence  of  the  mea.sur>s  for  Hit-  ilx.liiion  of 
the  slave  trade  to  the  Uttist  period  for  irliicli  the  ncciunt  •.nn  >»■  maJ'-  up;  also 
shewing  the  expenditure  in  each  of  the  years  lb2j  and  1">26,  being  the  two  last 
years  for  which  the  accounts  are  cumpUtid. 

It  then  proceeds  thus, 


Heads  of  Expeoditure. 

Total  Amount 

.\'.-,ouiit  rxptodfi  in  [r.t  vr.ir'. 

Expense  of  the  Colony  of  Sierra  Le- 

1825. 

l^-.'ti. 

one,  and  othiT  Settlements  on  the  West 

f. 

£. 

f. 

Coast  of  Africa,  rir. 

1.  Payment  to  the  Sierra  Leone  Com- 

pany  on,    and    previous    to    the 

transfer  of  the  Settlement  to  Go- 

vernment       

117,000 

..    -- 

2.  Expended  on  account  of  the  Army 

781,781 

110,107 

7't,'^70 

3 Navy 

70,702 

12,312 

(,,  I'lM 

4 Ordnance 

l.H8,I76 

(.,141 

30, "'Mi 

5 Civil  Establishment       .     . 

218,1U» 

I7.21li 

Kl  ,  • '  "^  H 

6 Public  Buildings      .     .     . 

289,121 

10,027 

(t .  7  f ill 

7 Captured      and     liberated 

Africans       .     .          .     . 

333,02H 

18,072 

1-  oli 

8 Other  charges  not  included 

4,h3.'. 

It    f .  1    > 

in  the  above  items     .     . 

240,121 

Total  Expense  of  Sierra  Leone,  &c. 

£2,238,3.-.  1 

I7'J,8I3 

U>2.ii,7 

The  first  raistatement  on  the  part  of  the  West  India  "'f"""''.  '  ,,„  ,,,||i„,p 
notice,  is  his  asserting,  that  the  sum  of  f2,238,3.-.l  <  «l"'"t'«  '"^^^^  '  ^,^^,  ^^^ 
only  to  the  end  of  1824  ;  whereas,  it  is  the  anu.uut    " '"   ""•    '-♦  " 
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which  the  account  can  b.-  made  up,"  and  this  was  not  1824,  but  182r(.  It  is 
true  that  the  expenditure  in  the  years  1825  and  182G  is  separately  particularized 
— but  it  is  obviously  included  in  the  total  sums  jriven  in  the  first  column.  The 
paper  specifies,  indeed,  the  particulars  of  the  expense  of  each  of  the  two  years 
1825  and  182G,  but  then  it  had  previously  given  the  whole  expense  (in- 
cludin;;;  these  two  years)  to  the  latest  period  to  which  the  account  can  be  madi  vp ; 
and  which  was  not  the  end  of  1824,  but  the  end  of  1826.  Here,  then,  we  have 
at  once  a  deduction  of  £342,180  to  be  made  from  the  amount  as  stated  by  the 
West  India  Reporter. 

But  a  still  more  remarkable  circumstance  consists  in  the  suppression  of  that 
part  of  the  title  of  the  account  which  expressly  includes  the  expense,  not  only 
"of  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,"  but  of  "  other  settlements  on  the  West  coast 
of  Africa."  Now  the  other  settlements  on  the  coast  are  those  in  the  Gambia, 
on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  at  Fernandipo.  What  part  of  the  military,  naval  and 
ordnance  expenses  ;  and  of  the  cost  of  public  buildings  and  fortifications,  and 
of  the  other  charges  not  included  in  these  items,  is  applicable  to  these  settle- 
ments we  are  not  told,  and  it  were  vain  to  conjecture  ;  but  certainly  a  very  large 
part  of  this  largest  item,  (viz.  £781,781  for  the  army)  must  have  arisen  from  the 
war  on  the  Gold  Coast  with  which  Sierra  Leone  had  nothing  whatever  lo  do. 
The  West  India  Reporter,  however,  places  the  whole  to  the  debit  of  Sierra 
Leone. 

But  besides  this,  a  great  part  of  the  heavy  item  of  military  expense,  he  must, 
or  might  have  known,  was  actually  incurred,  not  for  Sierra  Leone,  or  for  any 
part  of  Africa,  but  for  the  V\  est  Indies.  The  recruiting  depot,  for  example, 
had  been  maintained  at  Sierra  Leone  for  many  years,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  black  regiments  in  the  West  Indies  with  recruits.  And  a  further 
very  heavy  portion  of  the  military  expenditure  was  caused  by  the  disbanding, 
and  pensioning,  and  locating  at  Sierra  Leone  of  those  very  black  regiments 
which  were  raised  at  great  cost  for  the  service  of  the  West  Indies,  but  which  the 
V>  est  Indians,  urged  by  their  fears,  insisted  on  being  removed  from  among  tliem, 
white  troops  being  substituted  at  the  usual  waste  of  blood  and  treasure  to  this 
country. 

Again,  the  A\'est  India  Reporter,  in  order  to  swell  the  annual  average,  confines 
the  expenditure  at  Sierra  Leone  to  the  years  from  1807  to  1824,  whereas  it  ex- 
tends from  180(1  to  I82(i.  The  very  first  item  in  tiie  account,  and  that  a  heavy 
one.  .''i.'ll7,000)  is  expressly  said  in  "the  unpublished  official  document"  to  be 
on,  and  prciiuiis  to,  the  transfer  of  the  colony  to  Government.  Now  that  transfer 
took  place  on  the  31st  of  December,  1807.  But  almost,  the  whole  of  this  item 
of  expcuse  had  been  incurred  in  preceding  years,  namely,  between  the  years 
l^OO  and  1807,  the  sums  expended  prior  to  1807,  being  equal  to  about  nine 
teathi  of  the  whole  amount 

Bot  be-ides  the  large  deductions  which  are  to  be  made  from  the  total  amount 
on  Ike  grounds  we  have  now  stated,  there  is  one  important  item  of  £333,02)^  for 
captureci  and  liberated  Africans  which  there  is  no  more  reason  for  placing  to  the 
•fc^unt  of  .Sierra  Leone  as  a  colonial  charge,  than  there  would  be  for  placing  to 
lk»  »uae  account  the  expense  of  the  Mission  of  Captain  Sabine  some  years  ago  to 
tXat  colony  for  the  purpose  of  making  certain  astronomical  observations,  merely 
brr«»«>f  he  had  fixed  fiis  instruments  there.  The  expense  of  the  liberated  Afri- 
r«a»  it.  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  much  a  national  expense  as  that  which 
•ttri-df.  the  improvement  of  the  nautical  almanack,  or  the  removal  of  convicts 
t  St-w  South  Wales.  Their  trans()()rt  and  subsequent  subsistence  constitute 
*>  t*-*  rtiarge  against  New  South  \\  ales,  merely  because  that  place  was  chosen 
»^  tA<e  6*-ld  for  a  great  national  experiment.     The  expense  is  wholly  national. 

i*vr:  of  the  greatest  mistatements,  however,  of  the  West  India  Reporter,  con- 
»'»-t.«  :t  his  average  calculation  of  the  expense  of  the  colony  during  the  years 
'**^  i*<2^,  and  1829,  and  which  he  estimates  (moderately  he  tells  us)  at 
1 1  w  *f»/.  j^.f  annum. 

•*>   '^  RA  of  bringing  the  fidelity  of  this  estimate  to  the  test  of  documentary 

■'■     -i-.-f,  ^xe  will   select  the  middle  year   of  this  series,  182m,  the  expense  of 

^      ■  >    ''••-  not  ditier  materially  from  that  of  the  other  two.     Now,  on  examining 

'•-*■'>•,,, J  .)/^(;<W  documents  before  Parliament  on   tiiis  subjctt,  we  find  the 

^ '~  '  ••  ■«  rf  of  l>-2>-  to  be  as  follow  ^  ;  — 


2H)  The   Wtit  liuiia  Re/jorltfr's  Vitw,  ^c. 

lo  a  pailianirntary  |>ap«-r  prinlt-d  in  l-'SO,  (  No  130)  w«.-  (iiid  at  p.  j7  that,  ei- 

<ludiDH  t'>,t>00  r.-initl«rd  Iroin  Mirra  l.t'une  to  the  Gambia  and  Kcrnandipo,  the 

abcio    "I   tbc    military  eiptuditun;    of  that  )ear,   at   Sierra    Leone,   aiiiuiinted 

y,  ...  .  £17,577   1.1     5 

From  which   is  to  be  deiluctt-d   for  pensions  to  black 

soldiers  of  disbanded  West  India  regiments  f'J308  4  0 

For  advances  on   account  of  liberated  Africans,  ac- 
counted for  below  .  .  8031   2  6 


!>?aving  a  sum  of  ... 

This  sum  consists  of  allowances  and  subsistence  to 
officers  and  men,  and  \arious  contingencies  paid 
at  Sitrra  Ltone  .  .         0796  II 

And  pay  of  troops.  stalT  appointments,  commissaries, 
ordinance,  naval  and  victualling  expenses  ptiiil  in 
EHicland  ....       -J-JSll    \(i 


17939 

£29038 


The  civil  establishment  for  that  year  is  stated  in  the 
linance  accounts  (printed  ?tlarch  24,  l^•29,  No.  101) 
to  amount  to        . 


2963S     7   U 


11624  11     8 


Making  to-i  ther  .  £41,202  19     7 

This  sum  is  all  which  can,  with  propriety,  be  char'^ed  to  the  colony,  and 
more  indeed  than  ouj;ht  to  be  ihar'^ed  lo  it.  But  even  if  we  add  to  this  sum 
llie  expense  of  the  liberatid  captives  as  stated  in  the  same  tinaiue  accounts,  it 
will  only  make  an  imoiiut  of  ■t".j3,l44  llv.  S</.  The  particulars  of  the  expense 
of  the  liberated  captives  are  as  follows  . — 

Paid  by  Colonel  Denhani  from  Jan.  1,  to  June  8,  1828         .         £4952  15     4 

—  by  Col.  Lumley  liom  June  9,  to  July  31        .         .         .  2106     7   10 

—  by  Mr.  Smart  from  Auy;.  1,  to  Nov.  10  .         .         .  31'.K)  12     9 

—  by  .Alajor  Kicketts  from  Nov.  10,to  Dec.  31  .  1320  19     2 


.Making  for  the  yearlS2H,  (inrludin;;  tiie  sum  oft'S03l  'Is.  lUI. 
deducted  above  as  advanced  by  the  tomiiiissaries  on  this 
account,)      ........  .         . 

To  which,  if  we  add  the  total  of  military  and  civil  expense, 
as  aOurc       .......... 

We  shall  iiave  a  grand  total  of 


11881   15   I 
€41202   19     7 


153,144   14     8 


The  only  oilier  sum  we  can  discover  to  have  been  paid  by  the  public  is  a  sum  of 
.t'()  7s.  iid.  for  public  buildings,  any  further  expense  attending  tliem,  as  well  as 
the  contingencies,  being  probably  paid  from  the  colonial  rev-uues.  Here  then 
ve  haNe  little  niortf  than  a  third  of  the  West  India  Reporter's  estimate  :  and 
even  of  this  amount  a  very  considerable  part  is  manifestly  and  strictly  national 
and  not  colonial. 

Still  we  admit  the  siim  to  be  too  large,  much  larger  than  would  be  requisite  if 
(iovernment  al)staiued  from  the  improvident  sacrilice  of  blood  and  treasure 
which  is  occasioned  by  the  unnecessary  employment  of  European  troops;  and 
if  they  also  selected  the  chief  part  of  their  civil  functionaries  from  the  educated 
coloured  and  black  classes. 

There  appears  to  us  to  be  no  excuse  for  employing  European  troops  in  such 
noxious  climates  as  AlVica  and  the  U  est  indies,  \\  hile  native  troops  are  to  be 
had.  We  trust  the  West  India  mortality  will  still  be  fully  disclosed  to  public 
view,  as  that  of  Africa  has  been.  Sir  William  \oung  in  his  (. Ommon-lMace 
Kook  (p.  217  to  215;  gi^es  us  a  glimpse  of  it.  One  table  {p.  218)  exhibits  a 
mortality  in  our  army  there  from  deaths  alone,  independently  of  war,  of  .590 
otticers,  and  17,173  men,  between  .April  1790  and  I'eb.  1802;  the  whole  force 
at  tlie  former  period  being  19,070,  and  at  llie  latter  10,198. 

■As  for  the  expanse  ailending  the  libi  rated  Africans,  we  believe  Hiat  it  could 
nowhere  be  so  clieaplv  <dnducted  as  at  Sierra  l.eoue. 
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IV.  Dr.  Walsh's  view  of  Slavery  in  the  Brazils. 

A  Work,  entitled  Notes  on  the  Brazils,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh,  has 
just  been  published,  containing  a  variety  of  most  interesting  matter  on 
the  subject  of  slavery.  It  shows  the  identity  of  that  monstrous  system 
wherever  it  is  allowed  to  exist ;  whether  in  the  Brazils,  the  West 
Indies,  the  United  States,  or  the  Mauritius. 

1.    The  Negro  ract,  eiislavcd  and  free. 

"  Here  is  the  alfandega,  or  costom-house  :  there  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  the 
negro  population  under  circumstances  so  striking  to  a  stranger. 

"  The  whole  labour  of  bearing  and  movin;^   burdens  is   performed  by  these 
people,  and  the  state  in  which  they  appear  is  revolting  to  humanity.     Hen-  was 
a  number  of  beings  entirely  naked,  with  the  exception    of  a  covering   of  dirty 
rags  tied  about  their  waists.     Their  skins,  from  constant  exposure  to  the  wea- 
ther, had  become  hard,  crusty,  and  seamed,  resembling  the  coarse  black  covering 
of  some  beast,  or  like  that  of  an  elephant,  a  wrinkled  hide  scattered  with  scanty 
hairs.     On  contemplating  their  persons,  you  saw  them  with  a  physical  organiza- 
tion resembling  beings  of  a  grade  below  the  rank  of  man  ;  lon;^  projecting  heels, 
the  gastroniniic  muscle  wanting,  and   no  cah  es  to  their  legs  ;  their  mouths  and 
chins  protruded,  their  noses  tlat,  their  foreheads  retiring,  having   exactly   the 
head  and  legs  of  the  baboon  tribe.     Some  of  these  beings  were  yoked  to  drays, 
on  which  they  dragged   lieavy  burdens.     Some  were  chained  by  the  necks  and 
legs,  and  moved  with  loads  thus  encumbered.     Some  followed  each  other  in 
ranks,  with  heavy  weights  on  their  heads,  chattering  the  most  inarticulate  and 
dismal  cadence  as  they  moved  along.     Some  were  munching  young  sugar  canes, 
like  beasts  of  burden  eating  green  provender,  and  some  were  seen  near  the  water, 
lying  on  the  bare  grou!id  among  tilth  and  ofl'al,  coiled  up  like  dogs,  and  seeming  to 
expect  or  require  no  more  comfort  or  accommodation,  exhibiting  a  state  and  con- 
formation so  inhuman,  that  they  not  only  seemed,  but  actually  were,  far  below 
the  inferior  animals  around  them.     Horses  and  mules  were  not  employed  in  this 
way  ;  they  were  used  cmly  for  pleasure,  and  not  for  labour.     They  were  seen  in 
the  same  streets,  pampered,  sjurited,  and  richly  caparisoned,  enjoying  a  state  far 
superior  to  the  negroes,  and  appearing  to  look  down  on  the  fettered  and  burdened 
wretches  they  were  passing,  as  on  beings  of  an  inferior  rank  in  the  creation  to 
themselves.    Some  of  the  negroes  actually  seemed  to  envy  the  caparisons  of  their 
fellow  brutes,  and  eyed  with  jealousy  their  glittering  harness.     In  imitation  of 
this  tinery  they  were  fond  of  thrums  of  many-coloured  threads;  and  I  saw  one- 
creature,  who  supported  the  squalid  rag  that  wrapped  his  waist  by  a  suspender 
of  gaud  •  worsted,  which  he   turned  every  moment  to  look  at,  on   his  naked 
Hhoulder.     The  greater  number,  however,  were  as  unconscious  of  any  covering 
for  use  or  ornament,  as  a  pig  or  an  ass. 

"  The  first  impression  of  all  this  on  my  mind,  was  to  shake  the  conviction  I 
had  always  ft-lt,  of  the  wrong  and  hardship  inflicted  on  our  black  fellow  crea 
tures,  and  that  they  were  onl\  in  that  state  which  (Jod  and  nature  had  assigned 
them;  that  tliey  were  the  lowest  grade  of  human  existence,  and  the  link  that 
connected  it  with  the  brute  ;  and  that  the  gradation  uas  si>  insensible,  and  their 
natures  so  intermingled,  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  whire  one  had  terminated 
and  the  other  commenced  ;  and  that  it  was  not  surprisiiig  that  people  who  con- 
templated them  e\ery  day,  so  formeil,  so  employed,  and  so  degraded,  should 
forget  tlieir  claims  to  that  rank  in  the  scale  of  beings  in  which  modern  philan- 
thropists are  so  anxious  to  place  them.  1  did  not,  at  the  moment,  mysell  recol- 
le(  t,  that  the  white  man,  made  a  sla\e  on  the  coast  of  .Africa,  sutlers  not  only  a 
similar  mental  but  physical  deterioration  from  hardships  and  emaciation,  and 
becomes  in  time  the  dull  and  deformed  beast  1  now  saw  yoked  to  a  burden. 

"  A  few  hours  only  were  necessary  to  correct  my  first  iiiii)ris>ions  of  the  negro 
population,  by  seeing  them  under  a  different  aspect.  Vn-  were  attracted  by  the 
sound  of  military  music,  and  found  it  |)roceeded  from  a  regiment  drawn  iqi  in 
one  of  the  streets.  Their  colonel  had  just  died,  and  they  attended  to  form  a 
l>ro(ession  to   celebrate  his  obbcqui'  :-,     Tli' y  w  ( re   all    of    dillerent    shades    ol 
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hiack,  but  till-  majority  were  nes^oes.  Their  e(|iiipment  was  excellent;  tliey 
wore  dark  JHckels,  white  pantaloons,  and  tilack  leather  caps  and  belts,  all 
which,  with  their  arms,  were  in  hi^jh  order.  Their  band  pr<jdiiced  sweet  and 
ajfreeable  music,  of  the  leader's  own  composition,  and  the  men  went  tliroiijrji 
some  e\olution8  with  regularity  and  dexterity.  They  were  only  a  militia  rc^i- 
ment,  yet  were  as  well  appointed  and  discipiined^as  one  of  our  re;;iments  of  the 
line.  Here  then  was  the  tirst  step  in  that  gradation  by  which  the  black  popu- 
lation of  this  countr\  ascend  in  the  scale  of  humanity  ;  the  ne^ro  advances  from 
the  state  below  that  of  a  beast  of  burden  into  a  military  rank,  and  he  shows 
himself  as  capable  of  discipliue  and  improvement  as  a  human  being  of  any  other 
colour. 

•'  Our  attention  was  next  attracted  by  negro  men  and  women  bearing  about  a 
variety  of  articles  for  sale ;  some  in  baskets,  some  on  hoards  and  cases  carried 
on  their  heails.  They  belonged  to  a  class  of  small  shopkeepers,  many  of  whom 
vend  their  wares  at  home,  but  the  greater  number  send  them  abnut  in  this  way, 
as  in  itinerant  shops.  .\  few  of  these  people  were  still  in  a  state  of  bondage, 
and  brought  a  certain  sura  every  evening  to  their  owners,  as  the  produce  of 
their  daily  labour.  But  a  large  proportion,  I  was  informed,  were  free,  and 
exercised  this  little  calling  on  their  own  account.  They  were  all  very  neat  and 
clean  in  their  persons,  and  had  a  decorum  and  sense  of  respectability  about 
them  superior  to  whites  of  the  same  class  and  calling.  .All  their  articles  were 
good  in  their  kind,  and  neatly  kept,  and  they  sold  them  with  simplicity  and 
confidence,  neither  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  others,  nor  suspecting  that  it 
would  be  taken  of  themselves.  I  bought  some  confectionary  from  one  of  the 
females,  and  I  was  struck  with  the  modesty  and  propriety  of  her  manner ;  she 
was  a  young  mother,  and  had  with  her  a  neatly  dressed  child,  of  which  she 
seemed"  very  fond.  I  gave  it  a  little  comtit,  and  it  turned  up  its  dusky  counte- 
nance to  her  and  tlien  to  me,  taking  my  sweatineat,  and  at  the  same  time  kissing 
my  hand.  As  vet  unacquainted  with  the  coin  of  the  country,  I  ha<l  none  that 
was  current  about  me,  and  was  leaving  the  articles;  but  the  poor  young  woman 
pressed  them  on  me  with  a  ready  confidence,  repeating  in  broken  Portuguese, 
outo  tempo.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  •  other  time'  never  came,  for  I  could  not 
recognise  her  person  afterwards  to  discharge  her  little  debt,  though  I  went  to 
the  same  place  for  the  purpose. 

"  It  soon  began  to  grow  dark,  and  I  was  attracted  by  a  number  of  persons 
bearing  large  lighted  wax  tapers,  like  torches,  gathering  before  a  house.  As 
I  passed  by,  one  was  put  into  my  hand  by  a  man  who  seemed  in  some  autho- 
rity, and  I  was  requested  to  fall  into  a  procession  that  was  forming.  It  was  the 
preparation  for  a  funeral,  and  on  such  occasions,  I  learned  that  they  always 
request  the  attendance  of  a  passing  stranger,  and  feel  hurt,  if  they  are  refused- 
I  joined  the  party,  and  proceeded  w  ith  theni  to  a  neighbouring  churdi.  When 
we  entered,  we  ranged  ourselves  on  each  side  of  a  platform,  which  stood  near 
the  choir,  on  which  was  laid  an  open  cotKu  covered  with  pink  silk  and  gold 
borders.  The  funeral  service  was  chanted  by  a  choir  of  priests,  one  of  whom 
was  a  negro,  a  large  comely  man,  whose  jet  black  visage  formed  a  strong  and 
striking  contrast  to  his  white  vestments.  He  seemed  to  perform  his  part  with  a 
decorum  and  sense  of  solemnity,  which  I  did  not  observe  in  his  brethren.  After 
scattering  flowers  on  the  coffin,  and  fumigating  it  with  incense,  they  retired,  the 
procession  dispersed,  and  we  returned  on  board. 

"  I  had  been  but  a  few  hours  on  shore,  for  the  tirst  time,  and  I  saw  an  At'rican 
negro  under  four  aspects  of  society;  and  it  appeared  to  me,  that  in  every  one, 
his  character  depended  on  the  state  in  which  he  w  as  placed,  and  the  estimation 
in  \*hich  he  was  held.  As  a  despised  slave,  he  was  far  lower  than  other  ani- 
mals of  buyden  that  surrounded  him  ;  more  miserable  in  his  look,  more  revolt- 
ing in  his  nakedness,  more  distorted  in  his  person,  and  apparently  more  defi- 
cient in  intellect  than  the  horses  and  mules  that  passed  him  by.  Advanced  to 
the  grade  of  a  soldier,  he  was  clean  and  neat  in  his  person,  amenable  to  disci- 
pline, expert  at  his  exercises,  and  shewed  the  port  and  bearing  of  a  white  man 
similarly  placed.  As  a  citizen,  he.  was  remarkable  for  the  respectability  of  his 
appearance,  and  the  decorum  of  his  manners  in  the  rank  assigned  him  ;  and,  as 
a  priest,  standing  in  the  iiouso  of  (iod,  appointed  to  instruct  society  on  their 
most  impoitant  interests,  and  in  a  grade  in  which  mural  and  intellectual  fitness 
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5s  required,  and  a  certain  degree  of  Buixriority  is  expected,  he  seemed  even 
more  devout  in  his  impressions,  and  mr)re  corrtt  l  in  his  manners,  than  his  white 
associates.  I  came,  therefore,  to  the  irresirtlihlc  conclusion  in  my  mind,  that 
colour  was  an  accident  affecting  the  surface  of  a  roan,  and  having  no  more  to  do 
with  his  qualities  than  his  clothes— that  God  had  equally  created  an  African  in 
the  image  of  his  person,  and  equally  gi\en  him  an  immortal  soul  ;  and  that  a 
European  had  no  pretext  but^is  own  cupidity,  for  impiously  thrusting  his  fel- 
low-man from  that  rank  in  the  creation  whidi  the  Almighty  has  assigned  him, 
and  degrading  him  below  the  lot  of  the  brute  beasts  that  perish."  (Vol.  1. 
p.' 134—141.) 

2.    Instance  of  savage  Crucify. 

"This  was  a  large  dreary  place,  like  a  stable,  kept  by  a  woman,  who  lived 
there  with  five  or  six  negroes.     She  was  youn::  and  rather  comely  ;   but  when  I 
entered,  evidently  intoxicated.  She  had  been,  I  learned,  a  person  of  indifferent 
character,  at  Rio;  and  had  two  illegitimate  children.     She  rented  this  rancho, 
and   took  one  of  her  negroes  to  her  |)aramour  and  partner.     Of  all  the  women 
on  record  who  have  been  no  ornament  to  their  sex,  this,  I  believe,  was   one  of 
the  worst.     Afler  having  emptied   a  bottle  of  caxas,  to  which,  as  I  p.ssed  by 
her  venda,  I  saw  her  head  constantly  applied,  she   issued   forth  with   her   face 
flushed,  and   a  lash  in  her  hand  ;  the  very  personification  of  Tisiphone.     One 
of  her  slaves  was  a  poor  boy  of  twelve  years  old,  and  on  this  child  she  vented 
all  her  malignant  passions.    Every  time  she  met  him,  she  attacked  him  with  her 
lash,  cutting  him  across  the  face  and  body,  till  she  left  him  bleeding  and  moan- 
ing ;  and  this  for  no  reason,  but  in  the  very  wantonness  of  cruelty.     Her  house 
was  like  herself — most  abominible.     I  could  get  no  place  to  rest  in,  but  a  kind 
of  stable  among  the  negroes  ;  and  here,  in  the  midst  of  filth,  my  supper  was 
served  up.     It  consisted  of  rancid  pork  sausages  and  feijao.     When  the  boy, 
whom   she   had  so  cruelly  treated,  was  laying  it  on  the  table,  he  trembled  so, 
that  he  spilled  a  small  portion   of  the  sauce.     She  seized  him  by  the  throat, 
dashed  him  down,  and  trampled  on  him.     I  now  interfered  for  the  poor  child, 
and  took  him  up  to  protect  him.     There  lay  on  the  board  a  pointed  faca,  one  of 
the  deadly  weapons  used  for  stabbing.     She  caught  it  up,  and  striking  the  end 
of  it  on  the  table,  rushed  forward   with  an  intent  to  wound    either  me  or  the 
child,  when  I  wrenched  it  from  her^hand.     Knowing  (]uiJ  furens  fwmina  posset, 
and  that  she  had  several  sturdy  negroes  at  her  command,  I  thought  it  right  to  be 
on  my  guard,  and  kept  the  little  fellow  by  me  on  a  mat ;  he  moaned  most  pite- 
ously  all  night,  crying  out  for  mercy  every  moment  in  his  sleep. 

*'  I  was  glad  to  leave  this  fury  at  the  dawn  of  day,  but  sorry  to  leave  the  poor 
child  behind  me,  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  fall  a  victim  to  her  intoxicated  rage. 
If  there  was  no  other  argument  against  a  state  of  slavery,  the  incentive  it  ap- 
plies to  the  indulgence  of  our  evil  jiassions,  would  be  sufficient  to  condemn  it. 
If  this  wretched  wmnan  had  not  this  poor  victim  to  exercise  her  bad  temper  on 
with  impunity  on  all  occasions,  she  would  learn  to  keep  it  under  some  control." 
(Vol.  II,  p.  274—270.) 


3.  Slave  Mar /at. 

"  A  scene  now  presented  itself  highly  repugnant  to  European  feelings,  par- 
ticularly those  who  witness  it  for  the  first  lime.  We  had  o^ertaken  on  the  road 
several  troops  of  slaves,  bought  at  Kio,  and  driven  like  sheep  into  the  country 
to  be  sold  at  the  different  villages.  A  market  was  here  opened,  just  before  the 
inn-door,  and  about  thirty  men,  women,  and  children,  were  brought  there.  The 
driver  was  the  very  model  of  what  I  had  conreived  such  a  fellow  to  be.  He 
was  a  tall,  cadaverous,  tawny  man,  with  a  sliock  of  black  hair  hanging  about 
his  sharp,  but  determined-looking  visage.  He  was  dressed  in  a  blue  jacket  and 
pantaloons,  with  buff  boots  hanging  loose  about  liis  legs,  ornamented  with  large 
silver  spurs.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  tapariuiis  straw  hat,  bound  with  a  broad 
ribbon,  and  in  his  hand  was  a  long  whip,  with  two  thongs;  he  shook  this  over 
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Iiis  "Iravo,  and  ihev  all  arrancntl  fhr-mselvf-s  for  i  vanniiation,  some  of  them, 
particularly  the  ( hildnn,  tremhlin^  like  aspen  leaves.  He  then  went  roiiiid  the 
Milai,'e,  tor  purchasers,  and  when  they  arrived,  tlie  m-irket  was  opened.  The 
slavfs,  hotli  men  and  women,  were  walked  aliout,  and  put  into  dilferent  pai  cs, 
then  handled  and  felt  exactly  as  I  have  in'('n  huteher-  feel  a  calf.  He  occasion- 
ally lashed  them,  and  made  them  jump  to  shew  that  their  limlis  were  supple, 
an<l  caused  them  to  shriek  and  cry,  that  the  purchasers  might  perceive  their 
luntis  were  sound. 

''  .\nionp  the  company  at  the  market,  was  a  Brazilian  lady,  w  ho  exhibited  a 
re^jular  model  of  her  class  in  the  country.  She  had  on  a  round  felt  hat,  like  an 
En;;lishman's,  and  under  it  a  turban,  which  covered  her  head  as  a  ni;;htc.ip. 
Thou;;h  it  was  a  burning:;  day,  she  was  wrapped  up  in  a  lar;;e  scarlet  woollen 
cloak,  which,  howe\er,  she  drew  up  so  tii'^h  as  to  shew  us  her  embroidered 
shoes  and  silk  stockiii;;s  ;  she  was  attended  by  a  black  slave,  who  held  an  um- 
brella over  her  head,  and  she  walked  for  a  considerable  time  deliberately 
throuj'h  the  slaves,  looking  as  if  she  was  proudly  contrasting  her  own  import- 
ance with  their  misery. 

"  On  turning;  away  from  a  spectacle,  where  every  thing,  thoii;^h  so  novel, 
was  so  revolting,  we  were  accosted  by  a  man  with  a  gaudy  Oowered  silk  waist- 
coat, who  spoke  a  little  F.nglish,  and  said  he  was  a  Cerman  doctor,  settled  in 
the  Aldea.  He  informed  us,  that  the  people  in  the  neighliouring  valley  treated 
the  slaves  with  the  greatest  inhumanity.  They  allowed  them  but  a  scanty  por- 
tion of  farinha  or  feijao,  aid  never  any  animal  food  ;  yet  on  this  they  com- 
pelled them  to  work  fourteen  hours  a  day,  exposing  them  to  the  alternations  of 
heat,  cold,  and  wet,  without  the  smallest  regard  to  health,  comfort,  or  life. 
The  con3e(}uence  was  that  the  deaths  exceeded  the  births  in  such  a  proportion, 
that  if  it  was  not  for  the  constant  supply  sent  down  in  this  way,  the  negroes  of 
the  district  would  soim  become  an  extinct  race.  He  liimself  (.ossessed  two 
sla\es,  which  he  kept  alive  and  healthy  by  a  dilTercr.t  treatment,  which  he  re- 
commended in  \ain  to  his  neighbours  to  adopt,  even  for  the  ir  own  sakes,  if  not 
lor  that  of  humanity.  '     (Vol.  II.  p.  51 — 33.) 


4-.    Cruel  and  unjust  tTtntmcnt  of  the  "horujinal  Indians. 

"  .\  decree  for  the  purpose  was  issued  so  late  as  the  year  1808,  by  Dom  John, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  measures  whi(  h  he  thought  best  ( alculated  to  reclaim  the 
aborigines,  who  had  just  before  committed  some  ravages.  He  directed  that  the 
Indians  who  were  con')uere<l,  should  be  distributed  among  the  fa/endeiros  and 
agriculturists,  w  ho  should  support,  clothe,  and  civilize,  and  instruct  them  in  the 
principles  of  our  holy  religion,  but  should  be  allowed  to  u.se  the  services  of  tlii' 
.sanit  I ndians  for  a  certnin  number  of  ijenr.%,  in  compensation  for  the  expense  of 
their  instruction  and  management.  This  unfortunate  permission  at  once  de- 
stroyed all  intercourse  between  the  natives  and  the  Brazilians.  The  Indians 
were  everywhere  hunted  down  for  the  sake  of  their  salvation  ;  wars  were  excited 
among  the  tribes,  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  bringing  in  each  other  captives, 
to  be  converted  to  Christianity  ;  the  most  sacred  objects  were  prostituted  to  the 
base  cupidity  of  man,  by  even  this  humane  and  limited  perraissiim,  of  reducing 
his  fellow-creatures  to  slavery.  In  the  distant  provinces,  particularly  on  the 
banks  of  the  Maranhao,  it  is  still  practised,  and  white  men  set  out  for  the  woods 
to  seek  their  fortunes  ;  that  is,  to  hunt  Indians,  and  return  with  slaves.  The 
consequence  was,  that  all  w  ho  could  escape,  retired  to  the  remotest  forests  ;  and 
there  is  not  one  to  be  now  found  in  a  state  of  nature,  in  all  this  wooded  region." 
(Vol.  II.  p.  70,  71.) 


This,  and  nil  other  piiblicntions  of  the  Socirly,  may  he  had  at  their  office 
IH,  Alderfruinhury;  or  at  1/cv.rs'.  Hiitchards,  IS7,  Piccadilly ,  and  Arch's,  Vornhili, 
They  nmy  also  be  procured,  thruui^h  a7iy  bookseller,  or  of  the  depots  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  throughout  the  kiiigdom. 

London:   B.i.'  ter  <iiil  !  horns.  Prioters.  14.  P..iiihnleiii.'W  Close. 


